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fat, because we know by an intuition capable of enduring the severest 
criticism, that it is self-contradictory for a thing to become larger 
without becoming bigger." "What the theory of transfinites says is 
that a collection can be increased in two distinct ways, and some- 
times the usual sort of increase may occur without the other sort. 
But to return to the main issue : no mathematician intends to assert 
or deny there exist an infinity of things in the world, but he can 
nevertheless examine the possibility. He can further compare such 
possibilities with one another and with what is empirically known to 
be actual, and he finds such comparison very illuminating. And as 
to whether he does thus find such comparison profitable, he is the 
one best able to judge. So why should we worry about it ? 

But for my part, and concerning possibility in general, I should 
say that one of the greatest privileges of the human mind, and pe- 
culiarly of the philosophic as of the artist mind, is to be able to rise 
above the world as it is, and compare what is with what might be and 
might have been. This is not romancing, and it is not easy, though 
we try it in even the simplest judgment we make. It is not con- 
ceiving possibilities for their own sake, but only for comparison, 
that we may the better understand the world as it is. It requires 
knowledge in its highest discriminative power, and is seldom very 
fruitful, because of our unfortunate ignorance, in any but the most 
abstract sciences. But the praise of such comparison is the key-note 
of present-day rationalism, and I am glad to call myself a rationalist 
in that sense. 

H. T. Costello. 
Columbia University. 



THE DEMOLITION OF UNREALITY 

/^~\N T the negative side, man's intellectual progress has consisted in 
^-^ the exorcising, one after another, of superstitions ; on the posi- 
tive side, in the discovery of facts and of fertile conceptions. And if 
the condition of stable advance is that these two should go hand in 
hand, each assisting the other, we may take it that the cause of philos- 
ophy will be served by the removal of certain profitless notions as 
well as by the revelation of positive features of the universe. It is to 
a task of the former or negative sort that we here address ourselves. 
"We shall consider an old and apparently influential notion of meta- 
physics, viz., that of unreality; and we shall endeavor to abolish it 
utterly. 

This concept, I declare, is mere deception. If duly examined, it 
will be found to be self-destructive ; it takes away what it furnishes 
and cancels itself out. In its pretentiousness it is a dead weight upon 
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the mind, claiming attention, but delivering no information and ex- 
plaining nothing. Berkeley, it has been said, demolished the concep- 
tion of corporeal substance, Hegel the thing-in-itself, Kant the soul- 
substance, and certain modern thinkers, perhaps, the psychical con- 
tent. It may be that this is not wholly true ; but I do indeed claim 
that ' ' unreality ' ' displays all the reason of non-being that these 
categories ever appeared to do. It is the case par excellence of pure 
nothingness. 

As "unreal" is the contradictory opposite of "real," let us ap- 
proach our object by considering the latter notion. "What then does 
"real" mean? Now it seems fair to say that reality is either the 
same as Being in the most general sense of that term, or is a certain 
sort of Being, a species within the genus. By Being in the most gen- 
eral sense, I mean something which everything possesses : everything. 
at least, which can be identified as an integral object of thought. So 
ubiquitous a property can hardly be further defined ; it is practically 
equivalent to "presence." The King of Utopia, mermaids, wooden 
iron, as well as the sun, moon, and stars, or you and I, all have Being 
in this meaning of the term. But the last five have reality, we say, 
which the first three have not. Accordingly, reality would seem to 
mean, not merely Being in the widest interpretation, but a very spe- 
cial kind of Being. Since it is then specific, it is something that can 
be defined ; indeed in the opinion of most philosophers, it is their main 
professional task to ascertain the definition. 

Now let us suppose that the definition were found. Let it read 
thus: to be real is to be f{x), and not to be f(x) is to be unreal, 
though still, in the general signification of Being, to be. As a fact, 
the different philosophical schools do believe themselves to have found 
the definition, and each fills in the f(x) in its own way. To be real is 
to be the single whole of experience; to be real is to be a universal 
type ; to be an independent object ; to be fulfilment of a purpose ; to be 
thoroughly rational ; to be in the spatio-temporal world ; etc. — these 
are some of the answers. Notice, now, that every one of them defines 
reality by a certain character; whether a quality or a relation or 
system of relations. It is as if we said, "to be real is to be blue." 
But why should blue be more real than red? What is there about 
wholeness, or universality, or purposiveness, or space, or time, etc., 
that makes them more real than partiality, or particularity, or ahn- 
lessness, or the non-spatial, etc. ? If we stop to think of it, there is an 
absurdity lurking in any definition of reality. Definition is by rela- 
tions and qualities, by essence rather than Being ; the minute we make 
predications we leave the sphere of Being and go over to that of char- 
acter. But reality is a fulness of Being, not a character; for any 
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character you please may be imagined and may remain merely imag- 
inary. I can think of a universal type, a satisfied purpose, a space- 
and-time world; but the question, whether there is such an entity, is 
to be settled only by empirical investigation. No character is enough 
to confer Being; a fortiori, no character is enough to connote that 
acme of Being, reality. 

It is in this case as with other fundamental dualisms. You can 
not by multiplying universals define the individual, nor by adding 
individuals define the universal; you can not by adding finite quan- 
tities get the infinite, nor by dividing the infinite evolve the finite; 
you can not by heaping together potentialities produce something 
actual ; you can not by adding points make up a line, nor by dividing 
a line reach a point ; you can not draw from a static world, however 
complicated, the element of change, nor from change the static. No 
more can you, by any manipulation of characters, produce that uni- 
que thing we designate by such terms as being, existence, actuality, or 
reality. Of all these dualisms it is true that the one member may 
approach the other; but the relation of the members, in each case, is 
one of limit to series approximating the limit. 

"We have spoken of reality as a fulness or acme of Being. But 
does not this beg the point at issue by tacitly identifying reality with 
one member of the pair "Being-essence" and excluding it from the 
other ? No, we answer ; for reality is by common consent a sort of 
Being. Even supposing it were to consist in the addition of a certain 
quality to Being — say blueness, for one quality is here as good as 
another — still that quality rather than some other would be satisfac- 
tory only because it had a certain existential flavor about it. If blue- 
ness were a mark of reality, then it would be so because blueness is 
somehow closely allied to Being, while other attributes are not so 
allied. 

In short : if reality is a special kind of Being, rather than "Being" 
used in the widest sense, then reality becomes Being plus a certain 
character. But as no character is fitter than any other to be attached 
to Being, this union is quite arbitrary. Which character is joined 
with Being to constitute reality, will depend upon external motives. 
And the history of philosophy shows this. One class of thinkers feels 
the material world to be the solidest or most important or best known 
realm of Being, and it proceeds to define reality as material Being; 
another class, struck with the perduring quality of the universal types, 
defines reality as that sort of Being — and so on. But none of these 
attributes which is added to Being has any intrinsic connection 
with Being. "We must conclude that the attempt to define reality as 
anything more than Being in the widest sense is doomed to failure. 
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If reality means any sort of Being — and it must be some sort — then 
it is just bare Being, in the most general meaning of that term. 

Before applying this result to our main theme, we must notice 
that we may seem to have been unjust to the Hegelian definition of 
reality. That definition, and perhaps that alone, has a criterion by 
which it finds Wholeness intrinsically connected with Being; viz., 
consistency, or absence of self-contradiction. Anything less than the 
whole universe is declared to be infected by the "dialectical" con- 
tradictions. Now we need not raise the large question of the justice 
of this declaration. If the partial and the finite are inconsistent, and 
if consequently the Whole alone is consistent, then the latter alone is 
real. If, as Hegel thought, the particulars show their inconsistency 
by passing away in time, they are so far unreal — after they have 
passed away. But this is not a positive property or quality; it is 
simply that the partial and the finite cease to be. The notion of 
reality which is here employed is just the simple notion of Being in 
the general sense. That which is condemned as unreal is that which 
annuls its own Being, and that which is approved as real is that 
which does not annul, but preserves, its own being. Reality here 
means no more than simple Being, after all. The self-contradictory 
is the Being which denies itself, and the consistent is the Being which 
does not. The apparently qualitative criterion of consistency is then 
no true quality or character, but just the fact of undestroyed Being. 
And with this we may apply our result to the main theme of the 
notions of unreality. 

If reality means just Being, in the widest interpretation, and no 
more, then unreality means non-being. Now everything positive that 
you can think of — and Heaven knows how much else — has Being in 
that very universal sense. It is something or other, even if only a 
fiction ; and in order to be something or other it must first, in that 
sense, be. If then everything whatsoever is, it can not be unreal ; it 
can not not-be. So asserts the law of contradiction. Unreality, in 
fine, is a self-destructive notion. It is just that which the law of con- 
tradiction excludes from the universe. To call anything unreal is to 
say that, though it has being, it is not. And herewith, I submit, the 
notion of unreality is demolished. When people speak of unreality, 
they are uttering a paradox and a misnomer ; the alleged unreal thing 
is not unreal, but is in the wrong context, or insignificant, or valueless, 
etc. The consequences of our result, for the problem of error are, I 
think, momentous, even startling ; but only one of them need be stated 
now, viz., that error is not, as Professor Montague has said, belief in 
an unreal object. For there are no unreal objects. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 



